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On the Firing Line 


There is a great deal of talk about 
“putting a girdle round the earth in 
forty days.” Arthur J. Brown states 
that the greatest discomfort of his last 
world tour was the heat in passing 
through Chicago. It is a popular men- 
tal exercise nowadays to work out how 
many times to the moon and back we 
could go in the same lapse of days as 
was consumed fifty years ago in travel- 
ing from Indianapolis to Shanghai. Yet 
if our correspondent of recent date be 
accurate, there are still vast stretches of 
the world where travel is now as it was 
reported to have been in more progres- 
sive sections a half century ago. Zenas 
Loftis was a graduate of the medical 
department of Vanderbilt University of 
the class of 1908. He spent the winter 
of 1908--o9 in Nanking at the hospital 
there. He left there in March for his 
station at Batang. Steamship up the 
Yangtse River, then a house-boat pulled 
by coolies for sixty days; eleven hun- 
dred miles across country in three dif- 
ferent types of conveyance, yoke cart, 
wheel-barrow, and sedan chair; over 
high mountain passes, from the top of 
one of which he wrote: “I am glad you 
did not stop me down in Central 
China”; March to July on the way, and 
then he reached Batang. One month 
of service was granted him, then small- 
pox and typhus fever cut him down in 
the very beginning of his work. When 
Wolfe and his soldiers stood on the 
Plains of Abraham before Quebec, he 
ordered his men to hold their fire as the 
French advanced and to fill from be- 
hind the places of those who fell in the 
front rank. There was something that 
appeals as particularly great and heroic 
there—the quiet line of soldiers under 
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terrific fire waiting for the command 
without a sign of panic, while one by 
one they came forward from the rear 
to fill up the vacant places. A special 
runner was sent five hundred miles to 
a telegraph office, and the sad news 
reached America soon afterward. The 
word was received in Nashville one 
Saturday and the next day there stepped 
forward a medical student on the eve 
of graduation to say that he would fill 
the vacant place; and he is now on 
his long journey to the front ranks. In 
takes five months from San Francisco 
to Batang. The line of battle will be 
unbroken. 


Many Books 


Who reads all the books? There are 
thousands pouring out from the pub- 
lishers every year and they must be 
read or the flood would cease from 
want of power. On every subject there 
is a tremendous amount of material, 
and when we add the large offerings 
in fiction the result is overwhelming. 
In all departments of thought the books 
of this year seem to be an advance on 
the past. When it is true that the new 
offerings mark a retrogression, we shall 
need to look out for the general down- 
fall. In subjects of special interest to 
the Christian student the output is of 
more importance than it has been for 
some years. The Report of the Edin- 
burgh Conference comes not so much 
as a more thorough study along old 
lines as the triumphant result of a new 
plan of investigation and presentation. 
This report presents a summary of tes- 
timony secured direct from all the 
mission fields for the special purpose 
of this conference. Conjectures and 


second-hand information have not been 
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made the foundation of these considera- 
tions. The student Volunteer Move- 
ment has published several new mission 
courses, and there are promised in the 
near future additional Bible study 
courses. The field of reading in all re- 
ligious topics is rich this fall. All this 
brings before us all the inevitabie prob- 
lem: what shall we read and what 
shall we ignore? A few books stand 
out as demanding careful reading. 
Especially anyone who is concerned 
with the guidance of Bible and mission 
study ought to be familiar with the 
new courses. Parts of the Edinburgh 
volume will commend themselves at 
once to many of us. After this we 
shall have to secure the most reliable 
testimony at hand with regard to the 
rest. There are two methods of read- 
ing, and both have their place. When 
we are sure that there is something for 
us in a book we can master its contents 
only by the careful, patient method of 
reading. But where the field is large 
and the time is short, many men have 
found it valuable to cultivate the habit 
of “browsing” among books. In this way 
it is possible often, without consuming 
an undue amount of time, to discover 
the particular value for our special 
needs, and the more careful reading 
may follow later. The mass of ma- 
terial may often tempt us to read 
nothing, but the good things are there 
for us all if we will only take the 
trouble to find them. 


A Century of American Missions 


Frequent reference has been made in 
The Intercollegian to the early days of 
missions in America, The college claims 
the distinction here of being the ground 
whence the first mission impulse sprung, 
for students at Williams College laid 
the foundations of the great enterprise 
in their undergraduate days. And as 
time has gone on the colleges have 
furnished men and women to man the 
forts on the field and leaders to guide 
the cause at the home base. The 
American Board of Commissioners com- 
pleted this year one hundred years of 
service in foreign missions. William 
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E. Strong, one of the secretaries of the 
Board, has told the story of this cen- 
tury of work in a volume reviewed b 
Prof. Beach in another part of this is- 
sue. It is unnecessary to review here 
the achievements of this organization; 
its administrators have worthily carried 
out the great obligations laid upon them 
in the name of God by the great 
pioneers who founded the enterprise on 
the rock. 


An Association State 


In this issue is printed a cut of a 
group of men from the State of Ohio. 
There are sixteen student Association 
secretaries in the group, all in active 
service. This gives Ohio nearly one- 
tenth of the student secretaries of the 
United States and Canada in office at 
the present time. It is common for 
certain States to boast of their prowess 
in certain lines. In some cases States 
have been known to be proud even of 
their size, as if the mere fencing off of 
a lot of waste ground gave any claim 
to prestige to those who happened to 
be born inside the fence or were 
brought there by their parents or fled 
hastily from some other enclosure. It 
might justly be urged that the quality 
of these men from Ohio was more im- 
portant than their quantity. However, 
in this case it has turned out to be a 
good thing for Ohio and a good thing 
for the places to which these Ohio men 
have gone. 


The White House Conference 


On October 20th a hundred and fifty 
leading business men and women from 
Canada and the United States met in 
the White House at the invitation of 
President Taft to plan for the world- 
wide expansion of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. Most of them 
were old students, men and women, 
who have left college days far behind. 
They have succeeded as we college men 
hope to succeed and had learned to es- 
timate life correctly. 

Guests of the President from Yale, 
led by the World’s Student leader from 
Cornell, they faced the needs of non- 
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Christian lands, especially of the edu- 
cated classes, under the instruction of 
experts who have traveled far and have 
seen deep. 

President Taft spent an hour of his 
first day back from vacation with the 
group. 

Brockman, Fisher, Tener, Carter and 
Colton passed quickly before them and 
they saw not these honored ambassa- 
dors, but multitudes of men, princes of 
many lands, in great spiritual need. 

General Wood spoke for the Army, 
Honorable John Barrett for the State 
Department. Honorable John Wana- 
maker spoke as a man who has invested 
a fortune in this work. Professor Bur- 
ton of Chicago spoke as an expert in- 
vestigator aftet months of rigid scru- 
tiny of the work in many lands. These 
all and others, in words of burning 
soberness, said that the work of the As- 


sociation must be carried to the high 
class men in non-Christian lands. 

Mr. Rockefeller, whom .Mr. Mott 
honored with the title of the “Best, 
most discriminating giver I know,” of- 
fered $540,000. Mr. Wanamaker said: 
“Tll give my sixth building to the 
Foreign Work.” Mr. Stokes said: 
“T'll give $50,000 to Moscow, if some- 
one else will do the same,” and some 
great heart sent up a card saying that 
he would be the other man. A million 
dollars were given, promising life to we 
know not how many million men, and 
all came down the White House steps 
sympathizing with one of the best- 
known delegates, who said: “I shall not 
hope to be as near Heaven again on 
this earth,” for it was a day of the 
giving of much money and of many 
hearts to the service of men beyond the 
seas. 


THE WEEK OF PRAYER FOR MEN, NOVEMBER 
13 TO 20 


There is offered every year this special 
privilege of uniting in prayer for men 
the world over. There is no implication 
here that we are to forget men for the 
rest of the year, but we human beings 
in our busy life need constantly to have 
called to our attention our clear and out- 
standing duties. If we faithfully bear 
the burdens of our fellowmen up to the 
throne of God during this week, we are 
likely to keep them more in remembrance 
during the rest of the year. 

Prayer is power. There is a mass of 
testimony to this power, but beyond all 
the testimony deep down in our own 
hearts we can look for the meeting of 
God and man. Let us give no room to 
doubts about prayer till we have given 
prayer every chance to prove itself in 


our lives. 
faction. 

We cannot directly help all of our 
brothers in foreign lands, though we 
have the privilege in these days of help- 
ing some of them directly and many 
through our emissaries; but we can 
touch the needs of them all in prayer 
and bring assistance and comfort through 
the power of the Most High. To keep 
us from forgetting this strength of 
ours, this miraculous, chasm-leaping 
power, we have this week of prayer 
coming every year. 

Privately, in the home, in the church, 
in the college Association, make this a 
week of thankfulness for what has been 
done for men and of petition for more 
power and vigor for us all. 


It will do so with clear satis- 











THE BOOK OF A WONDERFUL CENTURY’ 


By Prof. Harlan P. Beach of Yale University 


ECRETARY STRONG'S “Story of 
the American Board” * is an admir- 
ably-written account of the origin, pro- 
gressive development and manifold ac- 
complishment of the first century of 
America’s oldest foreign missionary so- 
ciety, formally known as The American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions. It is not a work of the same 
type as one finds in the three portly 
tomes in which Dr. Stock chronicles the 
first century of the Church Missionary 
Society, or the two-volume record of 
the London Missionary Society’s first 
hundred years. Mr. Strong is young 
and virile and is near enough the people 
to know what the general public wishes 
at such a time as this; hence a beauti- 
fully-gotten-up volume of less than 500 
pages of reading matter, plus three use- 
ful appendixes and a full index, making 
the entire volume accessible as a work 
of reference should one wish to use it 
in parts and parcels. Its many half- 
tones and sixteen most artistic and 
practical maps add to the satisfaction 
of the reader and aid in the better un- 
derstanding of the well-told story. 
The contents of the volume are as 
commendable as is its becoming dress. 
The author has selected from the end- 
less mass of material at his command— 
we hope that much of this will be 
given to the world in a later and fuller 
work—those telling facts which are 
needed to make clear to the world the 
salient features of the society’s his- 
tory. They are grouped under the 





1The Story of the American Board. An Account 
of the First Hundred Years of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. By William 
ei ot ee Boston. Pilgrim Press, 1910. Cloth, 


three periods of the century; that of 
The Planting, from 1810 to 1850; that 
of The Watering, from 1850 to 1880, 
and the period of The Increase, from 
1880 to the present year. With this 
excellent skeleton, the ordinary author 
would have proceeded to fill it in with a 
miscellaneous assortment of dates, 
scrappy records of wonderful lives, an- 
nals of the establishment growth, and 
in a few cases the passing of mission 
stations and missions. But Mr. Strong 
is extraordinary and a “book-taster” 
as well; hence he scrutinizes his ma- 
terials and sets before us just those 
phases of the history which will most 
surely meet the desires of the reader 
and evidence to the world that God has 
been working through men and women 
of this Society for the accomplishment 
of wonders and signs among the na- 
tions of all continents save South 
America. Even there the board sent 
its intrepid explorers, and we could 
wish that a paragraph epitomizing 
Coan’s “Adventures in Patagonia” 
might have been added to page 156. 
What does the general reader find 
of interest in the “Story”? He finds 
an ideal type of the American mission 
in its motive, its aims, its methods, its 
personnel, its fruitage. Knowing the 
history of this board, he knows the best 
that can be learned of all American 
societies, for all have been largely in- 
fluenced by the pioneer’s experiences 
and have added little to the practical 
wisdom and policies formulated by Dr. 
Anderson and other well-known secre- 
taries of the Society. Mr. Strong al- 
lures his readers into a very broad and 
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varied world, which is always interest- 
ing—how interesting may be suggested 
by the headings of some of his chap- 
ters: “Following Indian Trails,” “Trans- 
forming the Sandwich Islands,” “Re- 
entering Bible Lands,” “Edging into 
China,” “Attempting Africa.” Its rec- 
ord of pathfinders in mission fields will 
always be unique in American mission- 
ary annals; its tale of accomplishment, 
like the finished—at the time—work in 
the Hawaiian Islands, will always in- 
spire; the place in developing nations 
of its schools and hospitals and print- 
ing presses has been and always will be 
strategic and influential. 

The students of our colleges and 
theological seminaries will find in this 
volume an added element of interest. 
The American Board is a society that 
was made and developed and that is 
manned to-day by students. This is not 
said because more than any other large 
Board, save one, it insists with ever- 
increasing vigilance upon a high stand- 
ard of scholastic fitness in its candi- 
dates. It has been referred to because 
the students of the Williamstown Hay- 
stack of 1806 carried with them to An- 
dover the seeds of the American Board; 
after permitting them to germinate 
there, Judson and his fellows entrusted 
them to the little company of ministers 
at Bradford, who undertook the further 
responsibility of their nurture and trans- 
planting, thus giving permanence to 
American foreign missions just a cen- 
tury ago. It has been students and 
scholars who have continued with the 
Society and made it the force in the 
world which it is to-day; witness the 
representative faces which look out 
upon the reader from the half-tone 
groups—Riggs, Goodell and Hamlin of 
Turkey, Grout of Africa, Gordon and 


Neesima of Japan, Parker of China, 
Miss Agnew, “Mother of a Thousand 
Daughters,” in Ceylon, and Fidelia 
Fiske, similarly useful in Persia. 

Yet in still another way the history 
of this Board has been linked with the 
development of American foreign mis- 
sions. It was from its missionaries that 
James Brainerd Taylor received the 
impressions which gave birth to the 
Philadelphian Society of Princeton, 
which in turn was to be so intimately 
connected with the establishment of the 
Student Movement of America, espe- 
cially on its foreign missionary side. 
Wishard, Wilder and Forman would 
have lacked the impulse which made 
them the missionary factors that they 
were and still are, had it not been for 
this golden cord, whose further end is 
bound into the life of the American 
Board. Comparisons are likely to be 
regarded as invidious and are almost 
sure to be misinterpreted, yet it may 
safely be said that the Society whose 
story is so well chronicled in this 
volume is easily the foremost one of 
the Western Hemisphere, when its en- 
tire history and achievement are con- 
trasted and compared with the honor- 
able records of other important boards 
of North America. Such a volume, 
therefore, has a wider interest than a 
denominational volume usually pos- 
sesses. It pictures to the Church what 
has been done by a company of men 
who, like Abraham, went forth not 
knowing whither they went, but abso- 
lutely certain with Whom they went. 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Oceania and Latin 
North America are blessed to-day by its 
ministrations, and its history is for us a 
continuation of the Eleventh Chapter of 
Hebrews with its honor roll of heroes 
“who by faith subdued.” 








THE COLLEGE MAN AND THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
By William D. Murray, New York 


NE of the most troublesome prob- 
O lems in Sunday School work to- 
day is how to hold boys. For one boy 
she retains the Sunday School loses 
three. When he reaches 12 or 13 his 
interest in the school begins to cool and 
then rapidly grows less and less until 
at 15 he has disappeared. He had had 
interest enough to induce him to at- 
tend up to a certain age; if he were in- 
terested after that age he would still 
attend; if, therefore, we can determine 
what has destroyed his interest, we are 
in a fair way to answer the question, 
Why doesn’t the adolescent boy like to 
go to Sunday School? 

I fear that we have made the mis- 
take of supposing the answer to this 
question is found entirely in the Sunday 
School itself. No doubt it is in part. 
I think it is true that the lessons in 
common use have not appealed to 
adolescent boys; very often they have 
looked upon the program as arranged 
for little children, not for them; the 
methods of teaching have not appealed 
to them; in short, the old-fashioned 
Sunday School had in it many things 
which were not congenial to growing 
boys. But these things are changing 
rapidly. The graded lessons are far 
more attractive than the old, uniform 
series ever was; methods of teaching 
have greatly improved; the program of 
very many schools is strong and virile. 
But the boys still get away. Why? 

I believe the answer is in the boy 
himself; we have forgotten him while 
we have been improving Sunday School 
methods. The boy of 15 or 16 is not 
the same boy who sat quietly in our 


class at 12, though he answers to the 
same name and comes from the same 
home. A great change has been going 
on. Now his nature cries out for some- 
thing to do; then it was not so. Now 
he begins to want to know why; then 
it was enough if you said it was so. 
Now the gang instinct is awakened; 
then he was content to be by himself. 
It never occurred to the boy of 12 to 
ask what good Sunday School was to 
him; now the question continually 
arises. Parts of the program which 
pleased him at 12 seem like baby play 
at 15. He liked to hear you talk when 
he was 12; now he wants a hero to 
worship. Up to this time he has had a 
woman teacher; he will not put up with 
her longer. 

The Sunday School has not suffi- 
ciently recognized these truths about the 
boy, and has been slow in its efforts to 
meet the needs of his changing nature. 
At bottom this is why the boy is leav- 
ing the Sunday School. 

And here is where the Sunday School 
makes its appeal to the college man. In 
a sense, he is the key to the situation, 
provided, of course, he is the right kind 
of a college man. 

In the first place, this boy needs a 
man teacher. Foster says, “The right 
kind of men teachers can hold the boys 
in the adolescent period, and they can 
enter the boys’ lives in a manner im- 
possible to the women teachers.” And 
the statement has been made by one who 
has thoroughly studied the subject that 
the lapsed boy is traceable in eighty per 
cent. of the cases to the absence of 
trained male leaders. Is this not an op- 
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portunity any man might covet: to make 
it possible for this great crowd of boys 
to come in contact with the Bible? 

Someone must come in with a boy’s 
nature and competent to study the na- 
ture of boys: the average college man, 
after four years of mental discipline, 
ought to be able to do this. He ought 
to be able to point out the features in 
the school program which instead of 
attracting the adolescent boy alienate 
him. He ought to be able to show those 
in power how to gear the Sunday 
School on to the life of the growing 
boy. 

A college man himself is attractive to 
boys. He has had an experience many 
of them are looking forward to; if he 
has been an athlete, he can count on be- 
ing admired as a hero; and the ado- 
lescent boy always has his hero. 

The Sunday School needs the college 
man to study it and prescribe for it, 
and to hold the boys by his personality ; 
but it needs him most of all to teach. 
The crying need of the Sunday School 
is trained teachers. Surely with all the 
opportunity the Christian undergraduate 
has to-day for training in Christian 
work he ought to come home after his 
college career trained to do this work. 
His training has made him a debtor. 


And the Sunday School needs men with , 


convictions and courage in Bible teach- 
ing. This the men in our student Bible 
classes ought to be. Many a growing 
boy is alienated from the Sunday 
School of his youth because he can no 
longer endure the teaching which then 
it never occurred to him to question. 
A college man can bring to needy boys, 
in some measure at least, some of the 
more modern Biblical learning, and help 
them to keep their mental balance. In 
this age of unrest he can he like a haven 


of refuge to the storm-tossed boy. 

But I believe the college man needs 
the Sunday School as much as the Sun- 
day School needs him. The saying is 
almost trite now: that which is not 
expressed dies. For several years the 
college man has been serving in the col- 
lege Association, he has been attending 
summer conferences, and it is a dan- 
gerous thing for him to come back 
home and drop all that sort of thing, as 
so many do. Too often we find the col- 
lege man, as he becomes absorbed in 
his professional studies, or his new 
business career, or his social duties, 
abandoning all Christian service. There 
is danger of atrophy. But contact with 
a group of bright boys, with keen minds 
and growing mental restlessness, with 
awakening physical powers; with boys 
for whom there grows up in his heart 
a real love—this will help the college 
man to maintain his own moral balance 
and to keep his own spirituality healthy 
and strong. 

For he soon learns that it is what he 
is more than what he teaches that 
moves his boys, and he finds it neces- 
sary to live clean and straight, as he 
thinks of those who are looking to him 
as an example. 

The methods of the Sunday School 
have changed greatly. More and more 
men are being drawn to it. It is not 
now a simple gathering together of lit- 
tle children to sing sweet hymns and to 
listen to poor little sermons or the les- 
son text. It has become a greater 
power than it ever was. With its mis- 
sion study and missionary giving, with 
its many forms of social service, with 
its new curriculum slowly taking shape, 
no man today ought to feel that it is 
not worthy of his best intellectual 
ability. 





THE 


By Gale 


HERE is ample reason for believing 

that one of the agencies used by 

God for recruiting the ranks of the 

Christian ministry is the Ministerial In- 
stitute. 

Though not a few subsidiary ends are 
served, as we conceive them, the three 
outstanding objectives of such an insti- 
tute are: to acquaint the students, fac- 
ulty and community where the institut 
is held with present-day conditions, with 
regard to the inadequate supply of 
trained ministers in most of the leading 
denominations, the causes for this, and 
how we are best to solve the problem: 
to stimulate sympathetic interest on t! 
part of all Christian students, whether 
prospective clergymen or laymen, whicl 
will lead to a careful study of the whol 
question of ministerial demand and sup- 
ply, with a view to enlisting their co 
operation in turning the thought of more 
young men of ability toward this voca 
tion; to influence in large numbers the 
choicest college men to devote their lives 
to this form of Christian service. 

The type of institute will be deter- 
mined in large degree by the type of in- 
stitution where such a program is be- 
ing proposed. An institution with dis- 
tinct Christian traditions and environ- 
ment will yield more readily to this par- 
ticular appeal than some of the larger, 


more complex university centres where 
a veritable siege must be laid in order 


to penetrate the crust of materialism and 
indifference to religious appeals. 
again, a program will be modified by the 
location of an institution; that is, 


whether it is in a populous city with 


students scattered all over the citv or 
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whether it has dormitories with a great 
mass of students centrally located. 

In presenting the claims and oppor- 
tunities of the Christian ministry in 
some few centers it has seemed wise 
simply to have one or two able ad- 
dresses made before the entire student 
body, but in a vast majority of cases 
the institute program has proven the 


most effective. Two distinct forms of 


ministerial institute program are possi 
ble and, from experience, have been 
found practical—the intercollegiate and 
the local institute. Both have their ad- 
vantages, and, in the judgment of many, 
should have their turn in alternate 
vears. ° 

The conference at San Anselmo, Cal. 
last winter is an illustration of the for- 
mer type. One hundred and _ twenty 
five men from the colleges and theolog- 
ical seminaries near San _ Francisco 
came together for four sessions, begin- 
ning Friday afternoon and closing Sat- 
urday afternoon. In this way the con- 
ference did not interfere with school 
duties nor with those who had engage- 
ments to preach on Sunday. For the 
three meals and lodging the conference 
was entertained by the San Francisco 
Theological Seminary. Each of the 
four sessions consisted of two _ formal 
addresses, with a twenty-minute ques- 
tionaire and discussion at the close of 
each. “The Minister and _ Religious 
Education,” “The Minister as a Recruit 
ing Agent for the Church,” “The Min- 
ister as a Preacher.” “The Minister as 


Executive and Pastor,” and “Essential 
Qualifications for 2 Modern Minister in 
View of Social, Economic and Religious 
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Conditions of the Present Day,” were 
among the subjects on the program. 
An illustration of a practical form of 
local institute is found in a program 
carried through in a single day last 
spring at Pacific University, Forest 
Grove, Oregon. Dr. William Hiram 
Faulkes, of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Portland, addressed the entire 
student body at regular chapel period 
(an hour period being granted by 
courtesy of the faculty) on the general 
Christian principle which should oper- 
ate in choosing a life-work. Then at 
the close of the visitation periods in 
the afternoon an informal conference 
on more technical and special features 
relating to a minister’s habits and work 
was held with twenty-five picked and 
especially invited men. The president 
of the college and local clergymen were 
present by invitation and participated 
in discussion. Here, topics like “The 
Minister’s Study Habits,” “His Relation 


to Political and Civic Movements,” 


“Perplexing Problems in a Minister’s 
Life” and “Proper Balance Between 
Pastoral and Preaching Duties” were 
taken up in free discussion. In the 
evening Dr. Faulkes addressed a men’s 
meeting, including practically 
man in the university, challenging 
all who were fitted with a_ very 
definite call to a minister’s life and 
work, This three-fold presentation 
on the same day proved exceedingly 
effective. 

From the point of view of economy 
of time, energy and organization, this is 
the simplest and also the most fruitful 
form of ministerial institute we have 
tried. It is admirably adapted to State 
University centers. With acceptable 
speakers selected, university presidents 
will, in most cases, gladly co-operate by 
granting a university assembly for the 
first address, and the Christian Associa- 
tion can assume the responsibility for the 
informal conference and evening ad- 
dresses. 


every 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 
By Frederick M. Harris 


HERE were many who said that 
the Convention at Toronto was an 
amazing revelation of the growth and 
present power of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. So prone are we 
‘o rest our trust in an organization that 
the really striking features that are of 
moment to the work and to God are 
often lost in our admiration for the 
ponderous machinery required to carry 
out so extensive a work. Anyone pres- 
ent on the floor of the convention 
and moving between sessions among the 
delegates could hardly fail to realize 


that the wonderfui thing is the grow- 
ing power of the ideas of the Associa- 
tion among the strongest type of men. 
The body of ideas for which the or- 
ganization stands might be summed up 
as a wonderful and varied superstruc- 
ture of service to men and boys reared 
upon the foundation of a simple and 
stalwart faith. The service ideas are 
of such diversity that they deal with 
man upon every side of his multiform 
life, while the faith idea is single and 
perfect—a proud proclamation of Jesus 
Christ as the Divine Lord and Saviour 
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of men. Service is discussed in a spirit 
of religious enthusiasm that speaks well 
for the quality of the good rendered, 
and the simple statement of faith is 
rather the product of an active move- 
ment than of profound theological cogi- 
tation. On the floor, on the platform, 
in the committees—everywhere—were 
masterful laymen proclaiming their be- 
lief that men, physically, socially, men- 
tally, morally, spiritually, are to be 
served and to be enlisted in further 
service in the name of God. As far as 
one could tell, there was no defending 
of the central idea nor pleading for its 
adoption: that the whole man is to be 
saved for the service of the Son of God 
was given forth as an imperial edict 
upon which there is to be no discus- 
sion. One sometimes if this 
gathering has not recovered some of 
the lost elements in the very earliest 
gatherings of the Church. One sees 
vigor and eagerness in the numberless 
discussions in small groups of the dele- 
gates between sessions and a confidence 
and firmness to the world-program that 
is so often referred to that must have 
been characteristic of the earliest dis- 
ciples who had the immediate sense of 
the fact that Jesus Christ had overcome 
the world. 

This convention is the deliberative 
body of the United Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations of the United States 
and Canada. The separate Associations 
are allowed representation on the basis 
of the number of active members, and 
such representatives are entitled to vote 
upon such resolutions as are proposed 
to the convention. The function of the 
International Committee and its secre- 
taries is to carry out the rulings of this 
body, to attend to the regular routine 
business of the united work, and to ad- 
minister the foreign department of the 


wonders 
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Association Movement in America, which 
is now coming to play so large a part 
in the advancement of the Kingdom of 
God in the world. In connection with 
the convention there is present always 
a number of special speakers who bring 
messages to the delegates in the great, 
abiding life-questions, and the delibera- 
tions of every day are opened with a 
devotional hour. At Toronto, Arch-- 
deacon Cody, of Toronto; Dr. James L. 
Gordon, of Winnipeg; Dr. Clarence A. 
Barbour, of New York; Dr. James A. 
MacDonald, of the Toronto Globe; F. 
S. Brockman, of Shanghai; Dr. J. W. 
Robertson, of Ottawa; and Prof. Gra- 
ham Taylor, of Chicago, addressed the 
convention, and the devotional hours 
were led by Prof. George L. Robinson, 
of McCormick Theological Seminary, 
and Fred S. Goodman, of New York. 
One of the most important pieces of 
legislation discussed and passed with- 
out a dissenting vote by the conven- 
tion for the submission to the local As- 
sociations of any measure passed by 
the International Convention upon peti- 
tion of one-tenth of the Associations, 
and for the submission to the In- 
ternational Convention of any measure 
initiated with the endorsement of one- 
tenth of the Associations, provided such 
a measure is passed by the vote of the 
local Associations. For either the 
referendum or the initiative to become 
effective it must receive a majority of 
the votes entitled to be cast upon the 
measure to be voted upon. Owing to 
the difficulty of distance, it is impossible 
for many Associations to be represented 
at the International Convention, and this 
important measure provides for a full 
participation of the local Associations, 
both as regards initiation and final veto, 
in the legislation of the Movement. 
The commissions appointed three 
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years ago at the Washington Conven- 
tion reported to the Convention at To- 
ronto. The commission on the stand- 
ing of Associations with regard to the 
official basis of membership, of which 
Dr. John P. Munn, of New York, was 
chairman, presented a thorough report. 
It was found that a comparatively small 
number of Associations were not in 
conformity with the official basis of 
membership as adopted by the Associa- 
tion Movement, and that in the case of 
the large majority of these the non- 
conformity was unintentional. A larger 
proportion of student Associations than 
those of any other department were 
found to be irregular; but these, in most 
cases, were Associations without em- 
ployed officers, and the irregularity was 
largely due to carelessness. Though 
the number of student Associations 
whose basis is intentionally irregular 
is small, it includes several important 
institutions where a modification of the 
Portland basis is regarded as desirable. 
The commission’s suggestion was put 
into the form of a motion and passed— 
viz., “That until the next International 
Convention the International Committee 
be instructed to continue, through a spe- 
cial standing committee on this subject, 
the efforts to correct irregularities 
among Associations, enlisting, as far as 
possible, the co-operation of the State 
and Provincial Committees and_ their 
secretaries.” 

The commission appointed to re- 
phrase the definition of “Evangelical 
Church” as adopted at Portland in 1869 
was unable to make an official report 
owing to the delay in forming the com- 
mission. Instead, two suggestions were 
brought in from members of the com- 
mission. One suggested the omission 
of certain phrases of the Portland 
definition, and the other, contained in a 


letter of Bishop William F. McDowell, 


suggested that the Associations should 


adopt the rulings of the Federal Coun- 


cil of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica as determining evangelical churches. 
As the motion was finally put to the 
convention three different courses were 
open: to accept the rulings of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches as determin- 
ing “evangelical churches”; to reaffirm 
the Portland basis; or to refer the mat- 
ter again to the commission, in order 
that a full report might be made to the 
next International Convention. After 
a spirited debate, the amendment to 
refer the matter back to the commis- 
sion prevailed. 

Provision was also made for the ap- 
pointment of a commission to go thor- 
oughly into the matter of the enlistment 
and training of secretaries. 

The foreign work of the Association 
has increased rapidly during recent 
vears. Mission boards have widely 
recognized the value of its peculiar type 
of work, serving such an important sec- 
tion of the people along interdenomina- 
tional lines. This year a large advance 
was determined upon; and John R. 
Mott told the delegates the story of the 
gathering in the White House at Wash- 
ington, referred to elsewhere, at which 
one million dollars were subscribed for 
the expansion of the work. The con- 
vention in many ways reaffirmed its 
unswerving belief in the cause of 
foreign missions at large and in the par- 
ticular methods that have been employed 
by the leaders in conducting Associa- 
tions in other lands. About $500,000 
more is needed to complete the fund 
necessary for the immediate needs of 
this extension work, and it is good to 
be able to report that plans were set on 
foot at the convention for the participa- 
tion of several cities by each city erect- 
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ing complete a new building abroad. 

An eager, deeply religious spirit of 
service in the name of Jesus Christ and 
a steady confidence in the carrying out 
of its world-program—these were the 
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impressions made by the assembled 
delegates of the united Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of the United 
States and Canada. All this promises 
much for the future. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE EDINBURGH CONFERENCE 
TO THE CHURCH IN CHRISTIAN LANDS 


E members of the World Mission- 
ary Conference assembled in 
Edinburgh desire to send you a mes- 
sage which lies very near to our hearts. 
During the past ten days we have been 
engaged in a close and continuous study 
of the position of Christianity in non- 
Christian lands. In this study we have 
surveyed the field of missionary opera- 
tion and the forces that are available 
for its occupation. For two years we 
have been gathering expert testimony 
about every department of Christian 
Missions, and this testimony has 
brought home to our entire Conference 
certain conclusions which we desire to 
set forth. 

Our survey has impressed upon us 
the momentous character of the present 
hour. We have heard from many 
quarters of the awakening of great na- 
tions, of the opening of long-closed 
doors, and of movements which are 
placing all at once before the Church 
a new world to be won for Christ. The 
next ten years will in all probability 
constitute a turning-point in human his- 
tory, and may be of more critical im- 
portance in determining the spiritual 
evolution of mankind than many cen- 
turies of ordinary experience. If those 


years are wasted havog may be wrought 
that centuries are not able to repair. 
On the other hand, if they are rightly 


used they may be among the most glori- 
ous in Christian history. 

We have, therefore, devoted much 
time to a close scrutiny of the ways 
in which we may best utilize the exist- 
ing forces of missionary enterprise by 
unifying and _ consolidating existing 
agencies, by improving their adminis- 
tration and the training of their agents. 
We have done everything within our 
power in the interest of economy and 
efficiency ; and in this endeavor we have 
reached a greater unity of common ac- 
tion than has been attained in the 
Christian Church for centuries. 

But it has become increasingly clear 
to us that we need something far 
greater than can be reached by any 
economy or reorganization of the exist- 
ing forces. We need supremely a 
deeper sense of responsibility to Al- 
mighty God for the great trust which 
He has committed to us in the evan- 
gelization of the world. That trust is 
not committed in any peculiar way to 
our missionaries, or to societies, or to us 
as members of this Conference. It is 
committed to all and each within the 
Christian family; and it is as incumbent 
on every member of the Church as are 
the elementary virtues of the Christian 
life—faith, hope, and love. That which 
makes a man a Christian makes him 
also a sharer in this trust. This prin- 
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ciple is admitted by us all, but we need 
to be aroused to carry it out in quite a 
new degree. Just as a great national 
danger demands a new standard of 
patriotism and service from every citi 
zen, so the present condition of the 
world and the missionary task demands 
from every Christian, and from every 
congregation, a change in the existing 
scale of missionary zeal and service, 
and the elevation of our spiritual ideal. 

The old scale and the old ideal were 
framed in view of a state of the world 
which has ceased to exist. They are 
no longer adequate for the new world 
which is arising out of the ruins of 
the old. 

It is not only of the individual or 
the congregation that this new spirit is 
demanded. There is an _ imperative 
spiritual demand that national life and 
influence as a whole be Christianized: 
so that the entire impact, commercial 
and political. now of the West upon the 


East, and now of the stronger races 
upon the weaker, may confirm, and not 
impair, the message of the missionary 
enterprise. 

The providence of God has led us all 
into a new world of opportunity, of 
danger, and of duty. 

God is demanding of us all a new or- 
der of life, of a more arduous and 
self-sacrificing nature than the old. But 
if, as we believe, the way of duty is 
the way of revelation, there is certainly 
implied, in this imperative call of duty, 
a latent assurance that God is greater, 
more loving, nearer and more available 
for our help and comfort than any 
man has dreamed. -Assuredly, then, we 
are called to make new discoveries of 
the grace and power of God, for our- 
selves, for the Church, and for the 
world; and, in the strength of that 
firmer and bolder faith in Him, to face 
the new age and the new task with a 
new consecration. 


SUBJECTS FOR PRAYER SUGGESTED BY THE CONTINU- 
ATION COMMITTEE OF THE WORLD 
MISSIONARY CONFERENCE 


THANKSGIVING 

For the help of God in all the prep- 
arations for the Conference. 

For the sense of God’s presence at 
the Conference, 

For the spirit of unity. 

For the fellowship in prayer. 

or the new visions and calls. 


PETITIONS 
(The following seven petitions may 
be remembered if desired on separate 
days of the week.) 
[. That to all who attend the Con- 


ference there may be given the grace 
of continuance that they may patiently, 
perseveringly and faithfully carry into 
effect the things then shown to them. 

II. That the same Divine power 
which wrought in the Conference may 
work in and through the efforts that 
are being made in connection with the 
various missionary societies and such 
organizations as the Student Volunteer 
Movement, the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement and the Young People’s Mis- 
sionary Movement, to transmit the mes- 
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sage of the Conference to the Church 
at home. 

III. That the prayers offered in the 
Conference for the Church in the vari- 
ous mission fields may, through our 
faithful continuance in prayer, be an- 
swered exceeding abundantly above all 
that we ask or think. 

IV. That guidance, wisdom and cour- 
age may be given to the members and 
officers of the Continuation Committee, 
and that the work may be abundantly 
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blessed' through all the coming years, 

V. That the volume on the Confer- 
ence which is being written may be 
made a powerful instrument for arous- 
ing and quickening the whole Church. 

VI. That the Conference may be the 
beginning of a new spirit of prayer, 
a more daring faith, and a larger and 
more worthy conception of God. 

VII. That God may lead us forward 
to a unity greater and higher than any- 
thing as yet conceived. 


A MAN’S TASK 


By Charles K. Ober 


T is a man’s task to /ead men, against 

their natural inclination and in the 
face of counter attractions, into con- 
structive Christian living and unselfish 
Christian service. 

The opportunity to perform such a 
task is afforded men who are able to 
do it in the Secretaryship of the Young 
Christian now in 
successful operation in more than five 
hundred cities in North America, and 
this opportunity constitutes a new pro- 


Men’s Association, 


fession. 

These city Associations are no longer 
regarded an experiment, as shown by 
the aggregate gifts of over $30,000,000 
their enlargement extension 
during the past five years; and they can 
five hundred other 
American cities and in all the 
cities of the non-Christian 

rapidly as competent and 


for and 
be established in 
North 
leading 
world as 


trained men can be found to organize 
and administer them. 

Fifty “Fellowships” (or apprentice- 
ships) in from twenty-five to thirty of 
the leading city Associations of North 


America, giving opportunity for train- 
ing in the principles and technique of 
the city Association work at its best, 
will be open in the fall of Ig11. 

This practical training will be pre- 
ceded and supplemented by thirty-day 
terms in the Association Summer Insti- 
tute at Silver Bay (Lake George), 
N. Y.; Lake Geneva, Wis. ; Lake Couchi- 
ching, Ontario; Black Mountain, N. C., 
and Estes Park, Colorado. 

An average compensation of $500 per 
year is attached to the “Fellowship” 
training positions, which, with economy, 
will enable a man to meet all necessary 
expenses, including those incident to at- 
tendance at the Summer Institute. 

Christian character, ability, leader- 
ship, resourcefulness and capacity for 
team work are required in this new 
profession, and only those possessing 
these qualifications will be accepted for 
the “Fellowship” positions. 

The writer of this article will gladly 
reply to inquiries and give particular in- 
formation, if addressed at 124 East 27th 
Street, New York. 
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THE FIRST SUMMER CONFERENCE FOR CHINESE 





STUDENTS IN TOKYO 
By James H. Wallace 


THE decision to hold a Summer Con- 
ference for the Chinese students study- 
ing in Tokyo was a direct outcome of 
the good results which followed the 
New Year’s ‘Retreat for the Christian 
Chinese students, which was held in the 
Arthington Dormitory at Waseda, just 
prior to its formal opening at the be- 
ginning of this year. The difficulties 
in the way of a successful conference 
were not a few. Apart from four men 
on the Association staff, none of the 
Chinese had ever attended a Summer 
Conference, or indeed had even heard 
of one. We lacked therefore almost en- 
tirely those leavening centers of enthu- 
siasm and interest which are usually 
provided by students who have already 
come under the influence and peculiar 
charm of such a gathering. Again the 
conference was peculiar in that it was 
not a conference of men from many 
Associations, but from one. Each man 
paid his own expenses, and as it was 
for an unknown good, there is no doubt 
that some men were prevented from at- 
tending on this account. And more- 
over, many of the Christian students— 
amongst them several of the most active 
of the Church workers—had returned 
to China for the summer, and still 
others had not yet finished their ex- 
aminations, so it may easily be seen that 
our task was not simple. 

The conference was held in a Bud- 
dhist temple on the seashore near Ha- 
yama, two hours by train from Tokyo. 
This place is famous among the Japa- 
nese as a summer resort, the Empress 
und the Crown Prince both having sum- 


mer homes there. To those who know 
the Japanese and their love and appre- 
ciation of the delicately beautiful, this 
fact will suggest the charms of the 
place. Hayama is a long, straggling 
village, lying between wooded hills and 
a beach, where a succession of rocky 
promontories and a quiet bay suggest 
both storm and calm. Across the water 
Fuji, Japan’s sacred mountain, rises 
like an immense cone above the sur- 
rounding hills, pointing beyond the 
clouds heavenward, The temple itself, 
surrounded by ancient pines and crypto- 
merias, stands in a secluded valley run- 
ning up from the sea. Over all there 
is a brooding stillness and peace. The 
students soon showed themselves sus- 
ceptible to the influence of the place, 
one man remarking that here all petty 
jealousies and transient ambitions and 
interests seemed to vanish and to leave 
one face to face with God and with 
the eternities. It is often thought in 
the West that the Chinese are a prac- 
tical, work-a-day people to whom the 
beauties of nature do not particularly 
appeal. Such an idea is an utter mis- 
take, as even a slight acquaintance with 
the people or their poetry would show. 

Amidst these beautiful surroundings 
our little conference met. The total en- 
rolment was only twenty-six, and not all 
of these were in attendance through- 
out. When we remember that at the 
time there were not more than fifty 
Christian Chinese students in Tokyo, 
and that it was held under peculiar 
difficulties, even from the point of at- 
tendance, the conference could not be 
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considered a failure. but its chief sig- 
nificance lay in the fact that here for 
nine days a group of men, most of 
whom had but lately become Christians, 
a few of whom were not yet bap- 
tised, gave themselves continually and 
thoughtfully to the consideration of 
how the principles of Jesus could be 
made effective in their own lives and in 
the lives of their fellow-students. It 
is safe to say that the nine days’ in- 
sistence on these topics was a revela- 


tion to many of the men as to their 
vital importance. New vistas of serv- 
ice were opened up, new duties were 


made plain and new sources of strength 
were revealed. 

We were fortunate in the speakers 
we were able to secure. Not only did 
we have Mr. Wilder, a missionary of 
the American Board of North China, 
for the whole conference, and Mr, Wil- 
bur, late Secretary of the Association 
at Dayton, Ohio, and now of Kobe, for 
the greater part of the time, but our 
proximity to Tokyo enabled us to se- 
cure some of the best Japanese and 
foreign speakers of that city. However, 
the chief strength of the conference 
did not lie in the platform addresses, 
effective as they were, but in the Bible 
study and methods groups. The for- 
mer were led by students who were 
trained in a normal class. I have never 
been in a conference where the interest 
and participation in the Bible circles 
were more general. It was striking to 
see how, when the bell was struck for 
the Morning Watch, every man, without 
exception, gave himself up to its ob- 
servance. 

During the “Methods Hour,” of 
which Mr. Wilbur was in charge, we 
divided into groups for the considera- 
tion of the various problems of our As- 
sociation work, each group reporting 
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later to the whole conference. The in- 
terest and enthusiasm displayed in these 
discussions and the practical plans sug- 
gested augur well for a new interest 
in the work of the Association on the 
part of the membership during the com- 
ing fall and winter. 

The one shadow over the conference 
was the sudden death of one of the 
men in attendance. On Monday even- 
ing, after the close of the last meeting, 
an hour was spent in performing vari- 
ous Chinese and Western tricks and 
feats of strength. One of the men was 
particularly prominent and_ successful 
in these, but the exertion affected his 
heart, for he was found dead the next 
morning. This sad event cast a gloom 
over all. The Chinese pastor said to 
me: “You who have been Christians 
for generations do not know what this 
means to us.” However, the men acted 
splendidly, and the final result seemed 
only to be an added seriousness and 
thoughtfulness induced by the striking 
example of the uncertainty of life. 

In the closing meeting the men were 
given an opportunity of telling what 
the conference had meant to them. 
There were three non-Christians there, 
and without exception they expressed 
their determination to confess Christ 
publicly and unite with the Church. 
One of them was a good example of 
the broadening effects of separation 
from the old influences and prejudices 
which the sojourn of these students in 
Japan involves. He said that in China 
he had known Christianity only to hate 
it. When he had come to Japan it 
had gradually begun to dawn on him 
that he had been influenced by blind 
and indiscriminating prejudices, and 


that he was opposing a fantasy of his 
own imagination and not a reality. As 
a result of the conference he had de- 
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cided from that time forward to cast 
in his lot with the once-despised Chris- 
tians. Other men spoke of the new 
conceptions hey had formed of the ne- 
cessity of sacrifice and of new deter- 
minations to give themselves to the sal- 
vation of their country through the 
medium of spreading the knowledge of 


the true God. There was not a man 
who did not speak of some benefit. As 
one looks back now the dominating 
impression is not of anything great or 
striking, but of good work quietly done, 
of silent influences, whose ultimate ef- 
fects only the years will reveal. It 
was more than well worth while. 


THE FIRST STUDENT’S SUMMER CONFERENCE IN 
KOREA 


By Philip L. Gillett 


OOK HAN is a rugged mountain 
rising 2,300 feet above the walls 
of Seoul, the capital of old Korea. One 
side is cut by a number of cafions, and 
in one of these is a delightful grove 
surrounding a royal tomb. The Bud- 
dhists have located one of their largest 
monasteries in this secluded spot, and 
for a consideration agreed to rent it 
for a week to the Christian Student 
Movement of Korea. The complete 
control of four temple buildings, not- 
withstanding the fact that the idols re- 
mained therein, was thus secured for 
the services. It was a striking thing to 
see prayer groups of Christians gath- 
ered before the rows of Buddhas. 
Heads were indeed bowed in the pres- 
ence of idols, but the earnest words of 
confession, heart-longing and consecra- 
tion to Christ were in striking contrast 
to the customary wailings and pound- 
ing on drums and cymbals that occurs 
in the presence of these images. The 
athletic games and bathing sports were 
also a bit off the ordinary routine of 
a Buddhist monastery. 
After it was all over the Head Priest 
temarked that it was “the strangest 


thing that had ever occured in my 
temple.” When he first agreed to rent 
the place and was told that a crowd of 
Korean students were to come and stay 
with him for a week, he took it for 
granted, he said, that they would bring 
the customary dancing girls and strong 
drink; whereas to his amazement there 
had not been even a single quarrel. 
Sixty-two delegates, including the 
speakers, were present from ten differ- 
ent schools. It being the first confer- 
ence of the kind in Korea the leaders 
were desirous of restricting the attend- 
ance to thirty-five or forty and thus 
make it possible to so direct the de- 
tails of the daily life and program as 
to establish customs that should pre- 
vail in future conferences. The sight of 
young men studying their Bibles or en- 
gaged in private prayer in distant parts 
of the grove or on the mountain, the 
general adoption of the Morning Watch 
and the quiet announcements of twenty- 
two men on the last evening that they 
had decided to consecrate their lives to 
Christian service, constituted the strong- 
est kind of visible proof that the aim 
of the gathering was being secured. 














Six of these twenty-two men definitely 
determined to become pastors, one a 
doctor and one a teacher. 

Mr. F. M. Brockman took the 
heaviest responsibilities in arranging for 
the program and was able to secure 
the aid of Dr. H. G. Underwood, the 
pioneer of the missionary force in 
Korea; Pastor Yang of Suen Chun, 
who proved to be a leader of rare 
spiritual power; Hon. Ye Sang Chai, 
ex-Secretary of the National Cabinet; 
Mr. Kim Kiu Sik, a graduate of 
Roanoke College: Dr. Hugh H. Weir, 
formerly a leader of the Student’s 


ON THE 


On Setting the World on Fire 


There is a house in Russia known 
as Yasnaya Polyana. In the picture 
it looks severe and forbidding; the 
ground is covered with snow and the 
dull shadows of the leafless trees fall 
gray and harsh upon the blank white. 
It shelters an old man and his family. 
He was once a wild and reveling young 
aristocrat who tasted the worst of stu- 
dent life in Russia—a worst that makes 
our smart college sins in America seem 
like the half-conscious misdeeds of a 
child. And he came through the years 
to see the folly, and the shame, and 
the crime of it all; and he changed his 
mode of life. He is one of the most- 
worshiped, most-ridiculed, most-hated 
men alive to-day; that is, whatever we 
may think of him, he is far too great 
to be ignored. One night he sat there 
with another man. The other man was 
then a young student lost in a maze that 
as yet few men in North America are 
ever called upon to tread. Since that 
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Christian Union of Great Britain and 
Ireland; Mr. S. Niwa, of the National 
Student Movement of Japan; Prof, D, 
A. Bunker, of Pai Chai College; Rey, 
A. W. Wasson, of Songdo University; 
Dr. Jas. S. Gale; Dr. O. R. Avison; 
Bishop A. B. Turner, of the Church of 
England, president of the Association, 
and other prominent Christian leaders, 

Since returning from the mountain 
we have heard of a number of the dele- 
gates who have made a beginning and 
are preaching the Gospel in accordance 
with the decisions they made at the 
conference. 


CAMPUS 


time he has become largely and dearly 
known in America as a powerful friend 
of men. There were the two of them: 
Leo Tolstoy and his guest, Edward A. 
Steiner. The pictures of the old Count 
would tell us that there grew a deep 
line between his heavy brows and his 
gray eyes became terribly bright as he 
said: “Young man, you sweat too much 
blood for the world; sweat some for 
yourself first.” 

There is a welter of exposures of 
crime in high places—in the palace, in 
the halls of government, in the courts, 
in the churches; we are called upon 
monthly—with the arrival of a fresh 
batch of magazines—to break out anew 
into lamentings over the shortcomings 
of the rich and powerful. We are chal- 
lenged, not always by frivolous voices, 
to “crush the machine” and “bust the 
corporations” and “slay the beast.” So 
it is our good pleasure always to sweat 
blood for the world. 

Has this quiet, loved, hated, wor 
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shiped, despised man in Russia not a 
momentous message for the student in 
college? Reform is in the air: it is 
popular, demanded by the crowd and 
lauded in the press. We see where 
much can be made better and long to 
be out in the fight. We are preparing 
ourselves to set this old world afire with 
the ringing battle-cry of “Purity, 
Equality, Justice.” There are many 
perhaps who are counting upon the in- 


dividual help of a great many of us. 


There is a world beyond partly good, 
partly evil; but it is no lifeless speci- 
men waiting for us to dissect and com- 
ment upon; it is a bewildering, wild, 
live thing, and we shall each become 
part and parcel of its life. What then? 
After all, the words of this remarkable 
seer need no comment: “Young man 
you sweat too much blood for the 
world; sweat some for yourself first.” 


THE STUDENT WORLD 


A three days’ Bible Study Institute at How- 
ard University, Washington, D. C., October 
14-16, and arranged by Mr. A. W. Hunton, 
was attended also by delegates from four other 
colored schools. Ex-Commissioner MacFar- 
lan was one of the speakers at the mass meet- 
ing on Sunday afternoon. After the presenta- 
tion of the Bible Study work by Harrison S. 
Elliott, international secretary for Bible 
Study, 150 men enrolled, and in a systematic 
canvass, organized by the general secretary, 
B. L. Marchant, 138 additional signed up. A 
class for training leaders for next year and 
as future Sunday School teachers has been 
organized. Every girl in the girls’ dormitory 
joined the Bible classes of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. At Storer College, one 
of the schools represented, the delegate pre- 
sented the work and 50 of the 60 students have 
enrolled. 


The head of the Student Council, who is 
also manager of the football team at Union 
College, Schenectady, N. Y., is chairman of 
the committee of fraternity men which has 
started Bible Study groups in most of the 
eleven fraternities. This came as the result 
of an informal meeting of representatives of 
the different fraternities held while Mr. Clay- 
ton S. Cooper was at Union College. 


In Carlisle Indian School, 150 boys are en- 
rolled in fourteen classes. These are taught 
by students from Dickinson College and Con- 
way Hall, the preparatory school. 


“As a result of Mr. Cooper’s visit,” Mr. Jas. 
L. McConaughy, of Bowdoin College, writes, 
“there are at least two classes in each of the 
eight fraternities. The football men have or- 
ganized a class with their captain as leader. 
Some of the strongest men in college are lead- 
ing the twenty-two classes already organized.” 


Each one of the sixteen fraternities at lowa 
State College, Ames, Ia., has voted in favor of 
a Bible class in the chapter. These are being 
led by members of the faculty. With Bos- 
worth’s Studies in the Life of Christ as a back- 
ground, M. H. Bickham, the general secretary, 
is preparing for these classes a series of ten 
studies in Mark’s account of Christ’s life, 
which will lead the men to definite conclusions 
on the facts they have gathered. There are 
forty other groups in boarding houses and 
local clubs, and 150 men enrolled in student 
groups in connection with the Sunday Schools. 
One-half of the men of the college are in Bible 
Study. 


The leaders of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania groups meet each Thursday evening for 
a supper, following which the coaching classes 
for the six courses offered are conducted by 
members of the faculty. An address is given 
each Thursday evening at the supper along 
educational lines helpful to the leaders. The 
opening supper, at which the work was or- 
ganized, was presided over by Alton Bennett, 
captain of the ‘varsity cr¢w, and was addressed 
by Dr. S. N. Patten, professor of political 
economy in the Wharton School. 


Following Mr. Clayton S. Cooper’s visit to 
Kansas State Agricultural College, a personal 
canvass resulted in an enrollment of 250 men. 
The three fraternities have started classes. 


Coach Wingard is helping conduct a special 
class for football men at the University of 
Maine. 


Wynn C. Fairfield, Oberlin ’07, has sailed to 
China under the American Board, and on 
July 19 was married to Miss Daisie P. Geh- 
man, a volunteer of Oberlin, who has been 
serving in the Shansi Mission sine® 1907 















John Reginald Duffield and wite, Lilla Mar 
jorie Campbell, started for India on August 
1, under the Dutch Reformed Board. Mr. 
Duffield graduated from Middlebury College 
1902, and from the Union Theological Semi- 
nary in 1906. He has been a most successful 
preacher in his charge at Fishkill, N. Y.. since 
his graduation from the seminary. 


The McGill Association is sending Murray 
G. Brooks, McGill ’08, to Ceylon, to be asso- 
ciated with W. W. Crutchfield in Association 
work. Mr. Brooks was boys’ work secretary 
in Montreal, 1909-1910. 


George A. Bingley, Princeton ‘10, sailed on 
July 26, to teach English in a Government 
school in Japan 


Henri Rabb Ferger, University of Chatta- 
nooga ’07, Princeton 10, has gone to the Gor- 
don Memorial College in Rawal Pindi, India, 
to be instructor in science, under the auspices 
of the United Presbyterian Board 


Rev. Murray S. Frame, Union Theological 
Seminary, sailed on August 6 for China. His 
brother, John D. Frame, has been in Persia 
since 1905, and his sister, Margaret, is under 
appointment for the same mission. All are 
graduates of Wooster University. 


On September to, with Dr. Zwemer, Gerrit 
D. Van Peursen, Hope College ‘07, sailed for 
\rabia. 


Dr. William M. Hardy, Christian University 
‘o1, Vanderbilt University ’06 and University 
of Tennessee Medical ‘oo, is on his long 
journey to Batang on the borders of Tibet. 
He is to continue the work begun by Zenas 
S. Loftis, another Vanderbilt man, who so 
nobly gave his life for the needy people of 
this “unoccupied field.” 


Since April, William H. Geer, Carleton Col- 
lege ’o8 and Springfield Training School, has 
been in charge of the Association work at 
Porto Bello, Canal Zone. 


Paul R. Abbott, Hamilton ’o4, and Auburn 
Theological Seminary ’10, sailed on August 9 
to Cheefoo, China, under the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A. His wife, Bessie Stone, 
is a volunteer of Leland Stanford University. 


J. W. Boyce, University of Vermont, Clark 
and Harvard Universities, is teaching science 
in a Government school in Foochow, China 
He succeeds Audason A. Charles, who died 
in March, 1910. 


Rev. George Ernest Simmons and wife, 
graduate of Trinity University, Toronto ’oo, 
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sailed during the summer to work with 
Bishop White at Kai Feug Fu, Honan, China, 
under the Church Missionary Society of 
Canada. 


R. P. Beal, Occidental College, and general 
secretary of Culver Military Academy, Culver, 
Ind., succeeds H. W. Hubbard in the staff at 
the Tientsin, China, Association, working 
among Government school students. : 


On August 17, Edward A. Renich, Uni- 
versity of Illinois ’o5, Auburn Theological 
Seminary ‘o8, and his wife, Ethel E. Eckel, 
sailed for Korea. Since graduation he has 
been doing home mission work among the 
North American Indians of Washington. 


Ashmun C. Salley, Bates ’06, and Union 
Cheological Seminary ’oo, and wife, have gone 
to South America under the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A. Mr. Salley has been 
superintendent of the University Settlement in 
Philadelphia for the past vear. 


Donald William MacCluer, Washington and 
Lee University ’07, Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary *10, goes to Laos and will be associated 
with Rev. Marion B. Palmer, who sailed in 
1900. 


Mr. Edward King, a graduate of Gilford 
College ‘o8, North Carolina, and one of the 
leading students of that institution, goes to 
the Alabama Polytechnic College at Auburn, 
\la., to become their first general secretary. 


Mr. W. H. Ramsour, a graduate of the 
University of North Carolina, succeeds Mr. J. 
Irvie Koon as the general secretary at the 
University of Alabama. 


Mr. Edward Hall, University of Georgia, 
succeeds Mr. E. E. Barnett as general secre- 
tary at the University of North Carolina. Mr. 
Barnett goes to China as a representative of 
the International Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation in student work. 





Mr. R. H. Furr, University of Mississippi, 
succeeds Mr. Jackson as the general secretary 
at the University of Tennessee, Mr. Jackson 
having accepted a place as county secretary 
with the Tennessee State committee of the 
7 oo 


The State Student secretary for the Caro- 
linas will be Mr. H. S. Johnson, who succeeds 
his brother, J. E. Johnson, who intends going 
to Yale for graduate work. 


Mr. Ray H. Legate, University of Arkansas, 
and three vears general secretary at Clemson 
College, succeeds C. D. Daniel as general sec- 
retary at Vanderbilt University. 
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SALARIED OFFICERS OF STUDENT MOVEMENTS OF 
NORTH AMERICA 
IMPORTANT 


It is very important that the following list should be absolutely correct. Please 
report any errors to the Editor immediately. Revised copies of this list will be obtainable 
on request from the Student Department of the International Committee: 


STUDENT SECRETARIES OF THE NATIONAL BOARD OF YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Louise S. Holmquist Executive Secretary, Dept. Method .125 East 27th Street, New York City 
Blanche Geary... Economic Secretary, Dept. of Method .125 East 27th Street, New York City 
Eliza R. Butler Private Secondary Schools.......... 125 East 27th Street, New York City 
Bertha Condé Professional and State Normal Sc eat 125 East 27th Street, New York City 
Ethel Cutler... Bible Study and Religious Work. . é 125 East 27th Street, New York City 
Edith M. Dabb Indian Schools....... 125 East 27th Street, New York City 
Flora J. Miller..... State Universities and High Schools ..125 East 27th Street, New York City 
Cecelia H. Holloway. .. -Special Worker Colored Schools...... .125 East 27th Street, New York City 
Mabel T. Everett... .* . Office. a cao 125 East 27th Street, New York City 
TERRITORIAL AND STATE STUDENT SECRETARIES IN THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
1910-1911 

California, Arizona and Nevada Helen M. Salisbury 251 South Hill Street, Los Angeles, Cal 
Delaware, Maryland and Pennsylvania *Irene Sheppard.... : 631 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gulf States; Alabama, Florida, Georgia and 

Mississippi . . Theodosia Wales........ ....The Villa, Athens, Ga. 
Illinois...... Elsie Adams........ Si ..612 Le Moyne Block, Chicago 
re .. Jean Batty...... za 329 North Pennsylvania Street, Indianapolis 
Michigan........ ..*Alice Rebecca M: vals Y wc A , Washington Ave. and Clifford Street, Detroit 


North Central Territory, comprising lowa, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, North and South Dakota.Maude Corbett ) 


Maude Raymond Minneapolis, Minn 
Eva Morris 
\ortheastern Territory, comprising New England, 
New York and New Jersey Mary Corbett } 
Elsie Lewis > . 118 East 28th Street, New York City 


Helen Farquhar ' 
Northwestern l'erritory, comprising Oregon, Wash- 


ington, Montana and Idaho...... ‘i .-»-Lucy Jane Hopkins.. .. .1823 Nagle Place, Seattle, Wash. 
Ohio and West Virginia Territory....... . Helen Sewall...806 Mercantile Library Bldg., 414 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, O 
South Central Territory, Missouri, Arkansas, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky and Louisiana -Myra Withers} P 
Grace Upham... *\...... ..3434 Morgan Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Virginia Sinclair ‘ 
Texas... Helen Knox..... ..Box 65, University Station, Austin 
Virginia and the Carolin: as Territorial Com Claris Crane 312 Law Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
West Central Territory, Colorado, Kansas, Okla 
homa, Wyoming and Utah Mrs. Lester McLean, Jr 423 Temple Court, Denver, Colo. 
Wisconsin Lucy Helen Pearson..... ; 384 Jackson Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


* Executive secretary, acting student secretary. 


LOCAL STUDENT SECRETARIES OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 1910-1911 


Alabama . Girls’ Industrial School... = ...Frances Y. Smith ; salts ..Montevallo 

Arkansas... University of Arkansas. soe eeaen Se | RE ee , . Fayetteville 
California... . Stanford University i , ..Mary Hutchins ee "Stanford University . 

State Normal School F Edith Graves xan -Los Angeles 

University of California.. .. . ......Emma Lee.. Stiles Hall, Berkeley 

University of Southern Ci Siena a , Edith Graves.. .. nee Los Angeles 

Colorado University of Colorado..... ; Bertha Hunting . ..Boulder 

= University of Denver Mrs. Perle Kinglsey , Unheniy Park 

Mlinoi Northwestern University. . . .Elizabeth Fox. .. Willard Hall, Evanston 

University of Chicago.. Margaret Burton care of Y. W. C. League, Chicago 

University of Illinois.. , ....Mary Patchin. . Association House, Champaign 

Indiana De Pauw University. .Mrs. Verling Helm . .Greencastle 

University of Indiana... . ; ...Elizabeth Wheeler _ Students’ Bldg. ene 

lowa Towa State College... . ..Mildred Jones. , fag aston ental . Ames 

State Normal School ....Mary M. Porter .. , uses Cedar Falls 


State University.. ..Ina Scherrebeck. Towa City 













































Kansas 


Massachusetts 
Michigan.. 
Minnesota.. 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


Nebraska 


New York. 


North Dakota 
Ohio 


Uregon. 
Pennsylvania 
South Carolina 
South Dakota... 
lexas.. 
Washington 


\\ isconsin 


The 


Haskell Institute.. 


Kansas State Agricultural College. 


Kansas State University. 
State Normal School 

Mt. Holyoke College 
University of Michigan. 
University of Minnesota 
Industrial Institute and College 
Missouri State University 
State Normal School. . 
State Normal School 

State Normal School 
University of Nebraska. . 
Barnard College. 

Studio Club. 

Syracuse University. 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ 
State Normal School 
Oberlin College... 

Ohio State University.. 
Oregon Agricultural College 
Carlisle Indian School 
Winthrop College 
University of South Dakota 
University of Texas 

State Normal School 
University of Washington. . 
Washington State College 
University of Wisconsin 


Intercollegian 


. Margaret Weiss 


Flora Hull.... 
Nadia Thomas. 
Luella Taylor. 
Mary W. Turner. 
Katharine King... 


Elizabeth C. Bruchholz 


Eva Hyde... . 
Esther Chapman. 
Mary Steele 


Grace Morrison... 
Carrie Schultz. 


A. Evelyn Newman... 
Joy Smith : 
Helen Whittier. . 
Elizabeth Porter. 
Helen Fitts... 

Mary Bohannon. 
Anna Bell Lee.. 

Edith Rinker.. .. 
Martha Downey 


Winifred Bosche 
Mary A. Hillis. 
Carrie Cowgill... 
Helen Riheldaffer . 
Lily B. Campbell.. 





“South Hadley 
Newberry Hall, Ann Arbor 
.- Minneapolis 

. Columbus 

. Columbia 
Cape Girardeau 
.Kirksville 

. Kearney 

New York City 
.New York City 
. ‘Syracuse 

New York City 
Valley City 

.. «Oberlin 

. .Columbus 

. Corvallis 

. Carlisle 

Rock Hill 

. Vermilion 
Austin 

323 High Street, Bellingham 


DOMINION COUNCIL OF YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS OF CANADA 


Margaret O. Anderson... 


480 Spadina Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


SECRETARIES OF STUDENT DEPARTMENT OF INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 


John R. Mott... 
E. C. Carter.. 
Clayton S. Cooper 
Harrison S. Elliott. 
Neil McMillan, Jr. 


Frederick M. Harris 
Charles W. Bishop 


J. W. Pontius... . 


W. D. Weatherford... 


. Elliott. . 
Gale Seaman... 
W. A. Hunton.. 
John B. Watson.. 
David R. Porter 


Executive Department.. 
Executive Department.. 
Bible Study. . 

Bible Study. . 

Business Administration. 
Editorial.. 

Canada. 


-The East. . 


The South. . 

; | ear 
The Pacific Coast. . 
Colored Students. . 
Colored Students.. 
Preparatory Schools. 


.124 East 28th Street, New York City 
.124 East 28th Street, New York City 
.124 East 28th Street, New York City 
.124 East 28th Street, New York City 
124 East 28th Street, New York City 
..124 East 28th Street, New York City 
.79 Bismarck Avenue, Toronto, Ont. 
ay East 28th Street, New York City 

3 Hayes Street, Nashville, Tenn. 
276 Greenwood Avenue, Kankakee, Ill. 
2308 West 8th Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal 
.609 F Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
.26 Columbus Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
..124 East 28th Street, New York City 


METROPOLITAN STUDENT SECRETARIES OF YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 


Baltimore, Md.. . 
Charleston, S. C 
New York, N. Y. 


Philadelphia, Pa 


STATE AND PROVINCIAL STUDENT SECRETARIES OF YOUNG 


California... .. 
Colorado.. . 
Illinois... . 
Indiana. . . 
lowa 

Kansas 


Kentucky. . 
Maine...... 


..-H. M. Worstell...... 


A444 Oe 
H. E. Edmonds | 

Orin G. Cocks § *** 
C. C. Rutledge...... 


Massachusetts and Rhode Island 


Minnesota... . 
Missouri. . . 
Nebraska .. .. 
New York.. 


North and South Carolina 


North Dakota .... 
Ohio. . ae 
Oklahoma.. 
Oregon and Tdaho 
Pennsylvania 


O.E. a 

Frank L. Johnson. . 

A. G. Cushman... .. 
John H. Dadisman ' 
Chas. W. Whitehair } 
William Huhn 

as. L. McConaughy 
Henry H. King 


I. S. Lindquist.. 


R. H. Garner.. 
H. W. Kendall 
Frank C. Myers 


-H. S. Johnson... 


Alva L. Miller... 
A. H. Lichty.. 
P. L. Corbin.. 
H. A. Dalzell 
Iryin FE. Dee 


..Cathedral opt ee De Streets, Baltimore 


C. A. Bldg., Charleston 


. , ; 420 West 119th Street, New York 
Empire Bldg., 13th and Walnut Streets Philadelphia 


MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 


.. Association Bldg., Los Angeles 
.212 Association Bldg., Deave 


. Association Bldg., Chi 


.. 615, Majestic Blidg., Indiana 
..515 Manhattan Bldg., Des Moines 
..Frost Bldg., 718 Kansas Avenue, Topeka 
.505 Masonic Bldg., Louisville, Ky 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 
.167 Tremont Feat. Boston, Mass. 


Cc. A., Minneapolis 


A 
Grand and "Franklin Avenues, St. Louis 


.The Temple, Lincoln, Neb. 


216 me Ne a wwe New York City 


FS ‘Charlotte, ) oe C. 
Association ‘Bldg. © luni 


431 East cw Street, ——- 


A. Bldg., Portland, 
Calder Idg SS 
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Tennessee. 


Washington 


S. B. Parker... 


..M. W. Lee... 
A. Gummere. 


c. 





Salaried Officers 
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-Room 501, Cole Bldg, Nashville 
806 American National Bank Bidg., 


Richmond 
418 Association idg., Seattle 


GENERAL SECRETARIES OF STUDENT YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 


Alabama. . 


Arkansas... . . 
California 


Colorado. . 


Connecticut 


Dist. of Columbia . 
..Georgia School of Technology. . 


Georgia. 


ae 


Indiana. 


lowa 


Kentucky 
Louisiana.... .. 
Maine........ 
Manitoba... . . 
Maryland. . 


Massachusetts. . 


Michigan... 
Mississippi... 


Missouri. . . 


Nebraska 


New Fampshice.. 
\ew ersey.. 

New } exico.. 

New Y: ork 


. Tuskegee ye al and nates Sastitate. : 


University of Alabama.. 


...University of Arkansas.. 
-Pomona Cullege. . . 


Stanford University . 

University of California... . 
University of Southern California . 
Colorado College.... .. 

Colorado School of Mines.. 
University of Colorado.. 


University of Denver (Professional)... Ss 


University of Denver. . 
Wesleyan University.. 
Yale University... 


Howard University.. 


University of Georgia... 


.Armour Institute of Technology... 


Chicago College of Dent. wueny.- 
College of P. and S.. 

Northwestern University (Li ib. Arts).. 
Northwestern University (Medical).. 
Northwestern Univ. Past. Schools)... 
University of C a 

University of Illinois.. 


.-Culver Military Academy. . 


Indiana University. . 
Purdue University.. 
Valparaiso University... 


-Highland Park Normal College... 


Iowa State College.. 
Penn College. . eee 
University of lowa....... 


..Baker University.. 


College of Emporia... 
Kansas State Agricultural College... 


Kansas State Normal School. 
University of Kamsas......... 
Washburn College....... 
Berea College. . 


.. Louisiana State University. 
-Bowdoin College.. 
.Brandon College.. 


Johns Hopkins University. 
Atlantic Medical College. 
Baltimore Medical College... 

Col lege of P. and § 

Johns Hopkins Moric 1 School.. 
Maryland Medical ae. 

. Amherst College. . . 
Boston University... 

Harvard University... oe 


Massachusetts Agricu!tural College.. 


Massachusetts Institute of ' Technology. . 


— Hermon School. . 
Williams College.. 


. University of Michigan. . 
. University of Minnesota. . . 


. .. Agricultural and Mechanical Catage 


University of eg 


.. University of Missouri. . 


Washington University Med. Cap 


.. University of Nebraska. . 


Wesleyan University wie Nebraska. 
-Dartmouth College... 
..-Princeton University... 


New Mexico College A. and M. Arts. . 
..Bellevue Medical College . . 


College of the City of New York.. 


College of Physicians and ‘Surgeons ENNENS 


Columbia Universit 
Cornell Medical Co ege. 
Cernell University........... 


-- fain D. Stevenson . 


. H. Ramsaur.. 
B “W. Dickson... 


. George Irving..... 
D. W 


5 Weist os. 


....Wm. A. De Witt. 
..Ed. Ruenitz.. 


- -Thas. L. Kirkpatrick . 


a .J. B. Watson. 


acta B. Yeager... 


Knight... 


ee 
& & Pe Franchot.. 


. Clement, Tr. 


H. ¥ Shattuck 
W. P. Roberts 


Louis J. Bernhardt 


B. L. Marchant.. ... 


E. A. Turner.... 


rox ® * Molby.. .. 
..-R. B. Ambrose. .. 


“OTe eae 2002020 


..W. D. Felack. . 


» ool, C, HiaMiloter.. ...-.. 0. 


...Roy B. Nelson... 


...W. A. McKnight... .. 


C. L. Harkness 


--Wiley J. Miller.. 


J. R. Voris..... 


se K. Brewster... 


aes E. Thomas. 


.-E. B. Lane.. 


_...see+eM. H. Bickham.. 


..-Grover C. Hawk 
- & 4 Williams. . 


..-Alva Walter.......... 
.- John Stanley......... 


...E. T. Heald...... 


D. C. Bascom 


, Sox. Stanley..... 


. C. Herman... 


...Harry Heinzman.... i 
....+-Herbert I. Henry... . 
ef OR eee 


...J. L. McConaughy . 
..F. Ladlier.. 


M. Worste!l. 


.. ..H. M. Worstell . . 
..-H. M. Worstell . . 
..Dr. T. D. Sloan 


 .. 0H. M. Worstell.. .. . 


..-W. S. Ladd. 


.-J. S. Davis......... 


Arthur Beane 
L. D. Somers 


...Chas. W. White. . 


pom 


>in 


ors 


eil Stevens.... .. 


w. Graham . 
S 3 


hn S. Moore. 

. R. Killam 
‘raig P. Garman 
. L. DerKinderen . 
ymend E. Kenny 
E Meleney.. 

P Keeney... 


- 


K. Brown. 
We Bartlett. . 


> 
rm 
Ze 
° 
a 


4 


. Brown. 


elsey.... 


M. Holmes, Jr... . 


D. Axtell... 2. 


enry McCowan...... 


. Tuskegee 
. University 
. Fayetteville 
-Claremont 
. Stanford University 
.Berkeley 

"Los Angeles 
Colorado Springs 
7 . Golden 
. Boulder 
a ae 
niversi ar 
Middletown 
“a Haven 


.. Washington 

. Atlanta 

...-Athens 

..Chicago 

..Chicago 

.Chicago 

’ ‘Evanston 

(2431 Dearborn St., Chicago 


iit and } Dees Sts., Chicago 


.Chicago 
. Champaign 


.Culver 

-- Bloomington 
. Lafayette 
... Valparaiso 
.Des Moines 
. Oskaloosa 
..lowa City 
. Baldwin 
....Emporia 
.. Manhattan 


.. Emporia 
..Lawrence 

..- Topeka 

.Berea 

. Baton Rouge 
— — 
.Brandon 

_. .. Baltimore 

. .. Baltimore 

. ..Baltimore 

. ..Baltimore 

a . _Baltrmore 
ooceen i 
. Amherst 

; .Boston 

.. Cambridge 


.. Amherst 

e . Boston 
..Mt. Hermon 
.. Williamstown 
...Ann Arbor 


. .Minneapolis 


Agtninags College 
. University 
. Columbia 


. University Place 

. .Hanover 

‘Princeton 

— Agricultural College 
: ..New York 
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New York 


North Carolina 


North Dakota 
Ohio 


Oklahoma 
Ontario. . 


Oregon. . 


Pennsylvania 


Quebec. . 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina... 
South Dakota... 
Tennessee... . .. 


Texas... . 
Vermont... 
Virginia. ... 
Washington... 


West Virginia... 
Wisconsin. . 


Fennell P. Turner.. . 
. Lovell Murray.... 


iy H. Fleming. 


Thomas S. Sharp... . 


Wilbert B. Smith... 
W. P. McCulloch. 
Margery Melcher... 
— Brown. . 


V. Aldrich. . 
Hel en Bond Crane 
J. C. Robbins... 
ae 2. Swartz.... 
has. G. Hounshell.. 


Ruth Paxson. : 
Hubert W. Fowle. 
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Homeopathic Medical College 
New York University... 
Srracues & University. 

mion Col , lege. 
pred ae and Mechanical College 
University of North Carolina 
University of North Dakota 


..Oberlin College... .. 


Ohio Northern University 
Ohio State University. 
Ohio University.. 
Ohio Wesleyan University. 
Western Reserve Univ. Adelbert Col 
A. and M. College... 
ueen’s University.. .. 
University of Toronto 


Oregon Agricultural College. 
University of Oregon... . 
Lafayette College... 

Lehigh University... .. . 
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